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iiovvrnment 


DonalionN  of  wurpluN  properly  to  sc-hoob  may 
f  be  liberalized  by  fall.  One  bill,  if  enacted,  would  set  up 

I  lonp-ranpe  machinery  for  the  disposal  of  not  only  war. 

I  but  abo  peacetime  povernment  surplus.  Others,  H.R. 

I  5882,  H.R,  5859  and  S.  2389,  would  permit  the  Army, 

K  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  release  all  types  of  excess  equip- 

I  nicnt  and  supplies  to  schools  for  any  educational  pur- 

f  pose.  Under  the  present  surplus  property  set-up,  these 

c  donations  mu.'it  he  limited  to  machinery,  mechanical 

I'  equipment  and  tools  for  use  in  vocational  traininp.  As  the 

'  bills  arc  now  drafted,  defense  agencies  would  release  such 

I  surplus  to  the  U.S,  Commissioner  of  Ed.,  who  in  turn 

would  make  allocations  to  states.  It  is  reported  that 
i  defense  secretaries  hope  to  make  the  first  allocations 

I  themselves,  however,  so  that  they  may  channel  direct 

L  gifts  to  military,  naval  and  air  force  preparatory  schools, 

* 

A  hot  loNl-minulo  «‘ainpaif{n  will  he  needed  to 
pull  the  aid-to-education  bill  out  of  the  House  Labor  and 
Kducation  Committee  where  it  has  been  resting  since 
July  191-7.  Last  month,  Sjx*aker  Joe  Martin  was  hackeil 
into  a  corner  by  representatives  of  20  national  organiza- 
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tioiis  who  wanted  to  know  when,  if  ever,  he  propo.sed  to 
give  the  measure  a  green  light  for  release  to  the  House 
floor.  Neither  then,  nor  yet,  has  there  been  an  encourag¬ 
ing  answer. 

Although  hope  for  the  hill’s  enactment  by  this  session 
of  Congress  loses  ground  as  each  day  passes,  the  NEA 
continues  to  press  for  action.  For  those  who  fear  that 
school  aid  legislation  would  bring  federal  control  of 
schools,  the  association  has  recently  issued  a  study  which 
compares  the  bill  with  legislation  for  federal  highways, 
social  security  and  vocational  education.  It  points  out  that 
the  school  bill  contains  no  clause  which  permits  federal 
control,  hut  instead  a  clause  which  strictly  prohibits  it. 
For  those  who  say  that  surplus  funds  of  state  govern¬ 
ments  should  be  used  for  education,  making  federal  as¬ 
sistance  unnecessary,  the  NEA  offers  statistics  to  prove 
that  state  surpluses  are  inconstant  and  insufficient. 

Returns  from  a  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  that  while 
approximately  half  of  the  persons  questioned  unqualified¬ 
ly  approved  of  federal  support  of  schools,  one  out  of  three 
thought  that  the  cost  of  education  should  be  left  entirely 
to  states.  .Among  agencies  reversing  from  the  latter 
position,  however,  has  been  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Last  month  it  announced  that  it  would  back  the  proposal 
in  the  future  because  of  increasing  evidence  of  interest 
in  the  bill  among  its  members. 

In  the  meantime,  a  new  bill  for  federal  aid  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House.  Although  similar  to  the  other,  it 
guarantees  a  share  to  parochial  schools  by  earmarking 
?5.000,000  for  non-public  tax-exempt  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  institutions  annually. 

OppuMiliun  to  a  labor  oxlonsion  servico 

flared  up  last  month  during  House  Labor  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  a  bill  which  would  establish  a  program  for 
worker  education  paralleling  that  provided  farmers  by  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Testimony  included  a  statement 
from  a  General  Motors  representative  that  a  workers’ 
educational  service  at  the  U.  of  Michigan  is  promoting  a 
"‘Marxist  idea  of  class  economics.”  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  enrolled  in  a  class  there  taught  by  an  assistant  to 
\’ictor  Reuther,  the  United  Automobile  Workers’  educa¬ 
tional  director.  U.A.W.  and  CIO  Political  Action  pam¬ 
phlets  were  distributed  to  class  members,  he  charged. 

The  bill  under  fire  is  one  which  authorizes  Congress 
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to  vote  Federal  funds  to  assist  stales  in  conductiii"  edu¬ 
cational  programs  for  workers.  It  requires  that  states 
match  25'  ;  of  the  Federal  money.  Labor  organizations, 
many  educators  and  labor  relations  men  back  the  pro¬ 
posal  as  one  which  would  foster  f)eaceful  bargaining  and 
reduction  of  strikes.  In  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  it 
has  been  approved  by  a  seven  to  four  vote. 

Pr<»p«»MalN  for  a  Foderal  Keerrafion  Bu- 
rrau  have  been  shelved  until  next  year.  A  bill  estab¬ 
lishing  such  an  agency  was  considered  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  l^bor  and  Public  Welfare  recently,  but 
action  was  postponed  until  the  committee  appointed  by 
Congress  to  study  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  submits  its  recommendations  in  1919. 

A  minimum  foundation  pro|iram  is  essential 
for  the  rescue  of  schools  in  Georgia,  educators  there  be¬ 
lieve.  Since  Florida's  state  foundation  for  public  schools 
has  been  in  effect,  Georgia  teachers  have  been  slipping 
across  the  southern  border  to  receive  at  least  .35'  ;  more 
pay.  They  can  cross  over  into  Alabama  or  North  Carolina 
and  obtain  sizable  increases  there,  too.  Consequently, 
one-third  of  Georgia's  teachers  did  not  return  to  their 
jobs  last  September.  W  ith  a  total  of  C.288  teaching 
vacancies  to  fill,  schools  hired  only  261  teachers  with 
four-year  certificates,  only  187  with  two  to  three-year 
provisional  certificates.  Emergency  teachers  filled  the 
other  5.840  posts. 

The  minimum  foundation,  to  be  an  issue  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature,  would  establish  standards  more 
in  keeping  w  ith  those  of  surrounding  states.  These  would 
include  a  minimum  salary  schedule  for  teachers,  min¬ 
imum  e\|)enditure  for  school  operation  and  pupil  trans¬ 
portation.  The  amount  of  local  funds  contributed  would 
be  established  by  an  index  of  economic  ability  in  the 
various  districts  and  the  state  would  provide  the  rest 
needed  to  lift  standards  to  the  acceptable  minimum. 


CVRREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Stalisliral  Circular  No.  240.  "  V.  S.  Off.  of  Erl.,  ff  ash.  2->.  D.I.. 
Free.  (A  4  page  pamphlet  providing  state-by-state  figures  on  school 
enrollment,  attendance,  size  and  salaries  of  instructional  staff,  cur¬ 
rent  expense,  capital  outlay  and  total  expenditures  for  1945-46.) 

“State  Despotism  in  Teacher  Certification,"  S.  L.  McGraw.  Cotlrgc 
&  University,  Apr,  1948.  450  Ahnaip  St..  Menasha,  Vis.  (Report 
of  idiosyncratical  requirements  for  teacher  certification  demanded 
by  state  departments  of  education.) 


AdminiHi  ration 


AppwinImonI  of  Nialo  N4*hool  «*hiofM  is  a  de¬ 
cided  trend,  according  to  l)r.  John  M.  Booth,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Idaho  Ed.  Assn,  which  currently  is  press¬ 
ing  for  a  change  in  Idaho's  method  of  selection.  Wliile  in 
1943-44  eight  superintendencies  were  appointive.  17 
are  at  present,  he  reports.  Most  are  chosen  by  state 
boards  or  other  state  agencies;  five,  however,  are  selected 
b\  the  governor,  some  w  ith  Senate  concurrence. 

Campaigns  to  make  the  state  school  job  appointive  arc 
underway  in  many  states.  Colorado  has  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  that  effect  on  the  ne.xt  state  ballot.  In  thir¬ 


l«*en  other  states  the  movement  has  been  started  or  soon 
will  he.  New  Jersey  schoolmen  are  combatting  a  sug¬ 
gestion  now  before  the  Legislature  that  the  state  su|)er- 
intendent  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  They  want  the 
job  removed  from  the  realm  of  politics  and  appointment 
made  by  the  State  Bd.  of  Ed. 

Dr.  Booth  reports  that  selectimi  of  county  superin¬ 
tendents  follows  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  chief  state 
school  officers.  Ten  states  with  elective  county  school  offi¬ 
cers  are  attempting  to  make  the  office  appointive;  in 
eleven  other  states  the  job  already  is  filled  by  appoint¬ 
ment. 

flutMlandinif  praC‘li4*ON  in  Massachusetts  schools 
have  been  gathered  by  the  Mass.  Teachers  Federation 
through  a  checklist  sent  to  all  superintendents.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  asked  that  each  cheek  practices  he  regarded  as 
superior  in  his  school  system.  Summarized  answers  are 
now  available  so  that  teachers  and  administrators  in  the 
state  may  know  where  to  obtain  assistance  on  problems 
that  are  of  particular  interest  to  them.* 

KanNan'M  firNi  coiini.v  anit  started  functioning 
this  spring  in  a  test  o|)eration  that  other  Kansas  counties 
are  watching.  Under  the  plan,  all  elementary  districts  in 
(ireelev  eountv  have  been  consolidated  into  one  unit  to 
be  governed  by  one  county  school  board.  Taxpayers 
throughout  the  county  are  taxed  alike  for  elementan' 
schools.  Whether  or  not  certain  .schools  should  he  com¬ 
bined  or  closed  is  left  entirely  to  the  board. 

In  Illinois,  reorganization  has  school  districts  on  the 
wane.  The  1  i.998  di.stricts  operating  in  1913-44  will  have 
been  scaled  down  to  approximately  10,000  by  the  start  of 
a  new  school  year.  Many  districts  have  merged  under  a 
1917  law  liberalizing  procedure  in  district  consolidation. 
The  law's  validity,  however,  is  questioned.  At  present  it 
is  being  ccentested  in  three  cases  before  the  Supreme  court 
and  the  most  recent  .suit  entered  against  it  charges  that 
it  is  invalid  on  .30  counts.  This  suit  seeks  an  injunction  to 
prevent  an  election  merging  seven  suburban  school  sys¬ 
tems  with  Chicago  schools.  Although  no  election  has 
been  called,  a  petition  for  one  has  been  filed  with  the 
county  superintendent.  The  suburban  counsel  points  out 
that  under  the  law  such  a  merger  is  possible  even  though 
all  suburbanites  cast  dissenting  votes. 

I  junior  rolleyfos  should  be  eliminated 

in  deference  to  the  budget  next  year,  according  to  minor¬ 
ity  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Bd.  of  FM.  The  suggestion 
probably  will  bring  sharp  controversy  among  school 
hoard  members  and  with  the  school  administration.  The 
<itv  hall,  which  must  approve  the  school  levy,  voiced 
much  opposition  to  this  year’s  outlay  and  will  be  more 
than  ready  to  toss  out  the  two  additional  grades  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  it  is  assumed.  Supt.  Herold  C.  Hunt 
will  maintain  that  a  city  the  size  of  Chicago  should  pro¬ 
vide  free  education  through  14  grades.  However,  his 
specific  recommendations  to  be  submitted  this  month  may 
suggest  transfer  of  Chicago  Teachers  College  to  state 
ofveration.  At  present,  three  branches  of  the  city’s  junior 
college  (not  including  the  teachers  college!  cost  approx¬ 
imately  *1.674.(HK)  annually.  Some  8,0(X)  students  attend, 
pav  ing  onl)  SIO  per  semester  to  cover  activity  fees. 
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(.IRRI-:ST  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 

*"Oulstan<iing  School  Practices,"  Leland  Chapman.  Mas,*.  Trarlicr. 
May  l9tH.  I  t  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8.  (.4  list  of  Massachusetts  schools 
and  the  type  of  program  in  which  each  excels.) 

"A  Calendar  of  College  Activities."  Occidental  College,  Los 
Angeles  41,  Calif.  -<2.  (Public  Relations  suggestions  for  schools 
and  colleges.) 

"The  Educational  Situation  in  Germany,"  Chris  A.  DeYoung,  Sch. 
&  Socii'ty.  May  I,  1048.  7.i  Amsterdam  .4ve.,  M.  Y.  2.'i.  (A  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  complexity  of  German  educational  problems  as  the 
result  of  four  occupying  powers  and  their  differing  educational 
philosophies,  programs  and  procedures.) 

"A  School  System  Develops  Cumulative  Records"  Lillian  L.  Gore 
and  Bertis  E.  C.npehart.  Tonn.  Teacher,  May  1048.  (Procedure  used 
in  developing  a  cumulative  record  system  in  the  Oak  Ridge 
schools.) 

"Democracy  in  Operation  in  a  High  School,"  E.  E.  Morley.  Sch. 
Review.  May  1048.  58.1,}  Kimbark  .•Ire..  Chicago  .17.  (How  the 
Principal's  .idvisory  Council  at  Cleveland  Heights  high  school 
functions.) 

"Local  Autonomy  for  School-Communities  in  (Aties;  .4n  Inquiry 
into  Educational  Potentials,  Channels  of  Communication  and  Lee¬ 
way  for  Local  ,4ction."  Cleve  O.  W  estby.  Metropolitan  Sch.  Study 
Council.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  N,  Y. 
%  p.  $1.75. 


ProiPMMional  Hvtations 


Tho  I  rend  <»f  Nalary  NeheiluleN  is  indicated 
in  a  new  report  from  NEA’s  research  division.  Thirty 
slates  now  have  some  form  of  minimum  teaching  wage 
established  on  a  statewide  basis.  The  current  median 
among  them  is  approximately  •^I.eKK)  for  teachers  with 
bachelors’  degrees,  an  increase  of  around  50' «  from  the 
191647  level. 

Onlv  four  states  have  put  the  recommended  minimum 
of  .S2.400  into  effect.  These  include  California.  Indiana. 
Nevada  and  Washington.  However,  floors  in  other  states 
are  inching  up.  Minimums  of  at  lea.st  S2,000  are  found  in 
Delaware,  Maryland.  New  York,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania 
and  Texas. 

Reports  from  92  cities  of  more  than  100,000  population 
show  that  84  had  salary  schedules,  including  an  estab¬ 
lished  base  pay,  in  effect  during  this  school  year.  In  this 
population  category,  the  median  of  minimum  salaries  for 
teachers  with  bachelors’  degrees  was  somewhat  higher, 
approximately  S2.247.  In  29  of  these  cities,  a  $2,400  min¬ 
imum  has  been  established.  In  201  cities  of  between 
30,000  and  lOO.(XK)  population,  the  median  was  $2,096. 

East  month  the  CIO  teachers’  union  set  its  sights  on 
salaries  higher.  At  the  second  bi-annual  convention  of 
the  United  Public  IX  orkers  in  Atlantic  city,  they  called 
for  a  national  minimum  salary  schedule  of  between 
$3,000  and  $6,000  a  year. 

.%n  inl«*rnNhip  plan  for  training  school  adminis¬ 
trators  is  being  evaluated  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
In  a  trial  program  during  this  past  semester,  a  number  of 
school  administration  students  left  the  campus  to  work 
with  selected  groups  of  school  systems.  The  latter  are 
chosen  to  provide  a  balance  of  experience  as  to  type  of 
adiuinistruti\e  position  and  type  and  size  of  community. 


Rotating  among  the  various  cooperating  schools  through¬ 
out  the  term,  these  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
work  productively  and  to  secure  a  wide  variety  of  ty  pical 
school  experience. 

Throe  driver  ednealion  Neminars  will  be 
conducted  by  the  .Amer.  .Automobile  .Assn,  this  summer 
fur  professors  in  teachers  training  schools  which  plan  to 
offer  courses  in  driver  education  methods.  The  seminars 
are  scheduled  for  the  U.  of  Illinois,  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege  and  Columbia  E’.  Teachers  College. 

Recently  the  A.A.A  announced  that  during  the  past  year 
it  had  assigned  967  dual-control  cars  to  high  schools 
throughout  the  country  and  that  500  others  had  been 
made  available  to  schools  by  local  AAA  clubs. 

Ilarial  bias  in  the  AAUW  has  been  prohibited 
by  its  national  board  of  directors.  .Any  branch  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  by-laws  permit  racial  discrimination  shall 
henceforth  be  excluded  from  the  national  group.  The  rul¬ 
ing  was  issued  last  month  when  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
branch  of  the  organization  refused  local  membership  to  a 
transferring  .AAl  W  member. 

Reports  of  new  recruitment  practiees  in 

Minnesota  are  being  collected  by  the  Minn.  Ed.  Assn. 
Last  month  its  Journal  presented  some  of  the  more  out¬ 
standing  programs  that  schools  and  local  associations 
have  found  successful  in  arousing  student  interest  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

In  Minneapolis,  elementary  teachers  have  capitalized 
on  the  delight  grade-school  pupils  take  in  playing 
“teacher,”  In  one  school,  two  sixth-grade  children  arc 
a.ssigncd  to  each  primary  class  to  serve  as  teacher-assis¬ 
tants.  During  -short  intervals  when  the  teachers  must  be 
out  of  the  classroom,  the  two  assistants  are  summoned  to 
“sit”  w  ith  the  group.  .At  another  school,  a  selected  group 
of  seventh  grade  students  is  given  opportunity  to  watch 
primary  teachers  teach.  By  ones  or  twos,  they  visit  classes 
for  an  hour  each  week. 

Msiting  elementary  grades  is  part  of  an  established 
guidance  plan  in  the  Falls,  Minn.,  high  school.  Of  eight 
seniors  who  were  in  the  program  in  the  spring  of  1947, 
three  are  taking  teachers  training  at  present.  .At  Winona 
high  school  a  practice  of  the  same  type  is  followed.  Stu¬ 
dent  observers  there  turn  in  evaluations  of  their  experi¬ 
ences  after  visits. 


(:URRE.\T  RE.4DISG  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"International  .4spects  of  Teacher  Education,"  Amer.  Assn,  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Ed.  c/o  Chas.  IF.  Hunt,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Oneonta,  \.  Y.  13  p.  (Report  includes  notes  on  sponsorship 
of  training  for  foreign  teachers  in  U.  S.  colleges.) 

“Suggestions  for  Securing  Teaching  Positions,"  Govt.  Printing  Off., 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  (Specific  suggestions  for  better  utilization  of  place¬ 
ment  services.) 

“Salary  Schedules  and  Human  Needs.”  Fynce  A.  Hines.  Educa¬ 
tional  .Administration  &  Supervision,  Feb.  1948.  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
( A  review  of  some  findings  in  industrial  relations  research  that  are 
applicable  to  the  teaching  profession.) 

“Teacher  Demand  and  Supply  in  a  College-Service  .4rea,"  Roald 
F.  Campbell.  .Sell.  &  Society,  May  1.5,  1048.  15  .4msterdam  Ave.. 
N.  E.  2.1.  (.4n  outline  of  procedures  used  in  determining  future 
demand  and  supply  of  teachers  in  the  area  served  by  Idaho  State 
College.) 
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Pedagogy _ 

**Xon-readinf{**  hiygh  school  Nliifloni$«  should 
ho  encouraged  to  read  less  difficult  books.  Dr.  Alfred  P. 
Haas,  chairman  of  the  English  department  at  James  Madi¬ 
son  high  school  in  New  York  City,  told  members  of  the 
New  Y'ork  Assn,  of  Teachers  of  English  last  month,  f’or 
these  students.  Hemingway.  Maugham,  Hardy  and  many 
others  on  the  suggested  reading  lists  are  untranslatable, 
he  pointed  out.  hut  such  books  as  “Destry  Rides  Again” 
and  ‘The  Yukon  Trail”  can  be  used  as  a  starting  point 
for  interest  in  reading.  If  interest  goes  no  farther,  these 
books  will  give  the  student  a  vivid  picture  of  moral  values 
and  while  not  improving  his  appreciation  of  literature, 
will  develop  his  discrimination  helween  right  and  wrong. 
Dr.  Haas  stated.  (Sec  Fiphting  the  Comics,  PARENT- 
TEACHER.) 

ll«M»r|{anix«‘d[  cl«Mii4‘nfary  (Mlucalion  in 

Crawford  county.  Pa.,  is  based  on  a  continuous  promotion 
procedure  which  does  away  with  grade  levels,  Asst.  Supl. 
Eloyd  B.  Peters  reports.*  Children  who  ordinarily  would 
attend  Grades  I  through  VI  are  divided  into  two  three- 
vear  groups  and  promotions  occur  only  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  In  homerooms,  students  are  placed  with 
those  of  their  own  chronological  age  and  social  maturity: 
in  classrooms,  they  are  subdivided  according  to  ability. 
Promotion  from  tbe  first  three-year  division  to  the  second 
is  based  on  whether  or  not  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  do 
the  work  of  the  advanced  group:  if  teachers  feel  that  he 
will  not.  he  is  required  to  remain  in  the  lower  division 
one  extra  year. 

The  new  plan  has  divorced  the  reporting  s\stcm  from 
promotions.  Report  cards  contain  no  grades  that  mark  a 
pupil  as  passing  or  failing.  Instead,  they  give  evaluation^ 
on  all  aspects  of  the  child’s  growth,  report  his  progress 
in  relation  to  his  ability,  list  his  strength  and  weaknesses 
in  subject-matter  skills  and  in  personality  development. 
A  report  is  also  made  on  the  pupil’s  standard  achievement 
test  scores.  These  compare  his  progress  not  only  with 
his  own  small  group  but  with  many  children  his  own  age 
throughout  the  country. 

Alexander  Baker  School  in  International  Eall.s.  Minn., 
has  adopted  a  promotion  procedure  that  is  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar.  There  the  three  primary  years  have  been  divided 
into  eight  levels  of  attainment,  based  primarily  on  the 
pupil’s  accomplishment  in  reading.  Each  pupil  moves 
from  one  level  to  the  next  whenever  tests  indicate  that 
he  is  ready  for  an  advanced  stage. 

diai^noNlie  roadinif  conducted  by  ele¬ 

mentary  teachers  in  Meadville.  Pa.,  has  furnished  the 
school  system  with  complete  reports  on  the  reading  abil¬ 
ity  of  each  elementary  pupil.  From  these,  teachers  will 
develop  remedial  reading  procedures  for  individual 
students. 

Like  other  towns  its  size.  Meadville,  with  five  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  and  6.t  elementary  teachers,  was  unable  to 
provide  a  reading  supervisor  or  remedial  teachers.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  allocated  funds  to  enable  each  teacher 
to  enroll  in  a  reading  techniques  course  at  Meadville’s 
Allegheny  College  where  the  study  emphasized  recogni¬ 
tion  of  deficiencies  and  ways  of  adapting  instruction  t«» 
individual  students. 


A  |{iii4lan«*o  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  has 

come  to  the  aid  of  teachers  in  helping  them  to  determine 
how  to  handle  maladjusted  children.  Staffed  by  a  psy- 
chiatrist.  a  psychiatric  social  worker,  psychologist  and 
secretary,  the  center  offers  diagnostic,  therapeutic  and 
educational  assistance  to  such  students.  To  teachers  it 
offers  a  weekly  course  to  help  them  solve  their  own  prob¬ 
lems.  The  center’s  director  feels  that  this  is  as  important 
as  hel|)ing  students  directlv,  (Sec  A  New  Role  for  School  Guiil- 
mice,  I  0(.ATI0\Af.  INDLSTRIALj 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*"A  County  Plan  for  Administrative  Organization  of  Elementary 
Education,"  Floyd  R.  Peters.  Educational  .Adniinisiration  and 
.Sii|)cr\ision.  May  l^Ui.  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

"Reading;  Language  Arts  Approach,”  Emmett  A.  Betts.  Educa¬ 
tional  Adininislration  &  .Supervision,  Feh.  1048.  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
(A  summary  of  research  on  the  language  arts  approach  to  basal 
reading.) 

"Education  is  Guidance,”  Educational  Leadership.  May  1048.  1201 
Kith  St.,  .V.  IT’.,  Wash.  6,  D.  (..  (Articles  by  well-hnown  guidance 
consultants  with  examples  of  what  schools  are  now  doing  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  counseling  for  students.) 

“Teaching  Spani.sh-.Speaking  Children,”  L.  .S'.  Tireman.  U.  of  New 
Mexico  Press,  Albuquerque.  (Modifications  in  the  curriculum 
necessary  for  Spanish-.speaking  children.) 

"Speech  Correction  Methods,”  Stanley  Ainsworth.  Prentice-Hall, 
70  -ith  ive.,  N.  Y.  11.  -^Q.TS.  (Organization  and  planning  of  a 
coordinated  program  of  speech  correction.) 

“Expanding  Concepts  in  Latin”  Mary  Louise  Jackson.  .Sell.  Rcvii-w. 
May  1048.  .W.15  Kimhark  Ave.,  Chicago  (Report  of  beginning 
Latin  classes  at  the  V.  of  Chicago  Laboratory  School  which  arc 
based  on  two  new  Latin  goals:  an  appreciation  of  Roman  life  and 
culture  and  of  language  as  a  tool.) 


Vurri€*ut4i 


.%n  ai'liviiv  |M*rio4l  on  a  sliding  .schedtile  brings 
a  minimum  of  interruption  of  regular  i  lasses  at  W<»odrow 
W  ilson  high  school  in  Long  Beach,  the  principal  there 
reports.  One  })eriod  per  day  is  set  aside  for  extra-curric- 
tilar  affairs:  siK*cifically,  first-period  classes  are  dropped 
for  activities  on  Mondays,  second-period  classes  give  way 
on  Tuesdays,  third-period  on  Wednesdays  and  so  forth 
throughout  the  week.  To  avoid  conflict  of  activities,  class 
meetings  are  limited  to  Monday,  club  meetings  to  Tues¬ 
day.  assemblies  to  W’edne.«day  and  Thursday.  As  the 
activity  period  on  Friday  falls  at  the  end  of  the  day,  both 
members  of  athletic  teams  and  student-spectators  may 
participate  in  athletic  events  w  ithout  a  change  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  schedule. 

Affor  an  arilhmHic  oxporimonl  with  seniors 
of  Toms  River,  N,  J.,  high  school.  Supervising  Prin. 
Edgar  M.  Finck  has  recommended  to  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  that  it 
make  any  student  who  cannot  pass  a  ninth-grade  arith¬ 
metic  rating  ineligible  for  graduation.  In  addition,  hr 
advised  that  the  senior  schedule  make  room  for  an  arith¬ 
metic  refresher  course  for  students  who  fail  to  pass  an 
arithmetic  test  at  midyear. 

These  recommendations  came  as  a  result  of  measures 
to  correct  arithmetic  deficiencies  found  in  the  senioi 
class  last  February.  (See  March  5  EDVC.4TI0N  SUMM.4RY.} 
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Motion  |»ioliiro  ovaliialion  is  a  unit  of  instruc- 
lion  in  San  Jose  junior  hifrh  srliools.  Slndrnts  arr  ^jnidnl 
it)  niakinp  critical  and  appreciative  diseriinination  be¬ 
tween  good  and  poor  movies. 

Family  lifo  odlll'alion  in  Hanover,  Mass..  Iiigb 
scliool  is  approaclied  in  two  difTerent  ways,  f  irst,  tlirongli 
a  series  of  four  lectures  "i\en  parents  of  students,  then 
llirongli  discussion  groups  for  members  of  junior  and 
senior  sociologv  classes. 

\  Ml  ally  of  «*oro  4*urriouluiii  and  its  \alne  in 
promoting  students’  individual  and  social  development 
is  being  conducted  at  the  U.  of  Kansas  high  .school  in 
Lawrence.  As  the  program  was  started  this  past  year. 
Director  Karl  D.  Edwards  is  not  ready  to  release  any 
statements.  However,  he  indicates  that  the  results  show 
promise. 

Veering  away  from  the  traditional  high  school  pro¬ 
gram.  the  curriculum  is  organized  around  core  periods 
which  occupy  three  hours  per  day  in  the  ninth  grade  and 
two  hours  in  the  other  grades.  In  these  periods,  core 
teachers  present  units  of  study  which  are  constructed  to 
guide  students  in  personal  growth  and  participation  in 
society.  Approximately  20  units  are  proposed  for  each 
grade.  grou|>ed  in  one  of  four  categories:  (1)  self-realiza¬ 
tion  (2 1  human  relationships  (3)  economic  efficiency  ( tl 
civic  responsibility.  hile  teachers  have  freedom  in  the 
selection  of  particular  units,  two  are  required  for  all 
classes.  ‘"Living  and  Learning  in  L  .H.S.”  and  ‘"Checking 
and  Improving  Fundamentals":  in  addition,  one  unit 
must  be  chosen  from  each  category. 

Core  subjects  supersede  formal  English,  social  studies, 
general  mathematics  and  general  science,  but  students 
carry  two,  or  perhaps  three,  electives  in  the  fields  of  home 
economics,  foreign  language,  science,  mathematics,  music, 
si)ecialized  English,  commercial  work  or  arts  and  crafts. 


t.LRREM  READtSG  OF  SPECIAL  /MEREST 

"1‘ointrrs,"  U.  S.  Off.  of  Ed.,  If  ash.  2.3,  D.  (..  (  A  four-ftapr  news 
cirailnr  offering  siippeslions  for  Strengthening  teuehing  of  Anicr- 
iron  democracy  in  schools  and  colleges.) 

''I'.xperimenis  in  College  Ciirrictiltims,"  Off.  of  Ed..  Wash.  2.3,  I).  C. 
(  In  annotated  hihlioprnphy  on  changes  and  experiments  in  col¬ 
lege  and  university  cnrriculums.) 

"liibliograithy  on  Atomic  Energy,"  liar,  of  Piihtns..  Teachers 
t.ollegc.  (  olnmhia  U.  A’.  Y.  27.  29  p.  33r,  ( A  li.st  of  27.3  references 
on  atomic  energy  for  schools  and  discussion  groiip.s.) 

"Modern  Trends  in  State-Wide  Curriculum  Programs.”  Off.  of  Ed.. 
Wash.  2.3.  I).  C.  (Trends  in  elementary  curriculum  development  at 
the  state  level  reported  by  a  committee  of  the  Sat.  Assn,  of  State 
Directors  of  Elementary  Ed.) 


Keligion _ 

Religion  clatiNeH  in  I "hainpaign.  conducted 
after  school  hours  and  off  school  property  during  the  past 
two  months,  competed  .successfully  with  springtime  sports. 
Miss  Mae  Chapin,  chief  instructor  of  the  Champaign 
Council  for  Religious  Education,  reports.  Six  hundred 
students  enrolled  in  the  after-school-time  classes  com¬ 
pared  with  about  l.(KH)  taught  in  the  program  which  the 
Supreme  Court  invalidated. 


.SehoolN  iiiuKi  make  room  fitr  religion,  the 

Rev.  Joseph  Richard  Sizoo  of  the  Nat.  Conference  of 
('.hrislians  and  Jews  told  delegates  at  the  convention  of 
the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  in  Cleveland 
late  last  month.  (See  PARENT-TE.4CHER.)  As  the  old  con¬ 
cept  of  family  worship  has  vanished  and  the  state  has 
taken  precedence  over  home,  church  and  school,  Amer¬ 
ican  schools,  he  said,  must  })rovidc  education  on  spiritual 
values. 

Ipidron  gifiN  fo  NrhoolN  have  been  refused  bv  tbe 
Omaha  Rd.  of  Ed.  because  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision.  The  board  feels  that  the  ruling  puts  Bibles 
donated  by  a  religious  organization  in  questionable  legal 
standing  as  classroom  literature. 


Si  it  dent  2\etivity 


Sfiidrnt  Iripn  fo  Wasdiingfon  bit  a  peak  this 
spring,  it  is  believed.  I  pwards  of  10,000  sight-seeing  stu¬ 
dents  from  as  far  as  Honolulu  visited  the  nation’s  capital 
in  May.  One  group  that  stayed  at  home,  however,  made 
more  news.  In  New  York  City.  52  school  patrols  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Washington  Safety  Patrol  Parade 
sponsored  bv  the  Amcr.  Automobile  Assn,  when  it  was 
learned  that  Washington  hotels  had  declined  to  hou.se 
four  Negro  boys  who  were  among  the  New  York  City 
delegation.  Supt.  Wm.  Jansen  and  the  city’s  parochial 
school  authorities  arranged  local  festivities  for  the  boys 
instead. 

One  of  the  more  unusual  spring  trips  was  taken  by  a 
group  of  20  students  from  Wyandotte,  Mich.  Instead  of 
sight-seeing  in  Washington,  they  visited  Philadelphia  for 
a  week  where  they  were  guests  of  20  Radnor  high  school 
students.  The  idea  of  high  school  groups  exchanging  visits 
originated  in  M  yandotfe  three  years  ago  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  a  group  called  the 
‘"World  as  a  Community”  was  formed.  Members  raise 
their  own  trip  funds  which  average  S50  per  pupil  plus  an 
overall  fund  of  S70().  In  the  first  year,  the  Wyandotte 
group  went  to  Canada,  the  next  year,  to  Duluth.  Last 
year  they  stayed  at  home  and  entertained  20  Radnor 
students. 

A  report  of  another  student  jaunt  came  from  Utah  last 
month.  Fifty-one  ranch  and  farm  children  from  a  rural 
school  in  Antimony  visited  Salt  Lake  City  as  guests  of 
one  of  the  newspaf)ers.  Living  250  miles  from  the  city  and 
far  from  a  good-sized  town,  many  of  the  pupils  had  never 
talked  on  a  telephone  or  ridden  in  an  elevator.  These 
experiences  impressed  them  as  much  as  the  operations  of 
Salt  Lake  City’s  publishing  plants,  radio  stations  and  air¬ 
port.  People  in  Utah,  most  of  whom  are  aware  that  the 
state  outranks  all  others  in  the  average  schooling  of  its 
citizens,  were  surprised  at  the  isolation  of  the  Antimony 
school  and  the  seeming  neglect  of  rural  education. 

How  lo  orKanizo  a  elub  and  keep  it 

functioning  was  described  in  a  prize-winning  report  in 
tbe  Scholastic  contest  by  a  student  from  Detroit’s  West¬ 
ern  high  school.*  At  Western,  a  “Committee  of  100”  was 
formed  under  the  guidance  of  a  school  counselor.  Al- 
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thoii"li  tlic  coininillec  believed  lhal  the  first  project  should 
be  obtaining  more  neighborhood  recreation  facilities,  the 
students  wisely  took  a  survey  and  found  that  the  com¬ 
munity  was  more  interested  in  rat  extermination,  an  alley 
clean-up  campaign,  better  garbage  collections  and  better 
traffic  safety.  As  a  result,  the  committee  was  divided  into 
subcommittees,  and  each  attacked  one  problem.  Those 
detailed  to  the  rat  extermination  job  produced  perhaps  the 
most  spectacular  results.  ith  the  assistance  of  city  ex¬ 
terminators,  they  succeeded  in  eliminating  2300  rats. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Communit\  First."  Doris  MacLeun.  Senior  SelloIa^lie.  .1/«v  2(. 
220  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17. 

“Insrhool  Civil  Activities.”  Nat.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
NEA.  1201  16th  St..  N.  W.,  W ash.  6,  D.  C.  75c.  Due  this  summer. 
(Bulletin  on  school  and  community  service  activities  includes 
descriptions  of  successful  civic  projects  undertaken  by  student 
organizations  and  classes.) 

“Students'  Day  and  Its  Evaluation.”  Ethel  L.  Smith.  .Seh.  Activ- 
ilies.  May  1948.  1515  Lane  St..  Topeka.  Kans.  (Teachers  and 
students  of  Anacostia  high  school  in  If  ashington.  D.  C.  analyze 
the  benefits  of  a  day  in  which  students  took  over  administration 
and  management  of  the  schools.) 

“Two-Week  Tour”.  F.  C.  Thomas  and  Annette  Sheel.  Clearing 
Hous«%  May  1948.  207  4th  Ave..  N.  Y.  3.  (Description  of  a  tour 
covering  2, WO  miles  taken  by  45  students  of  Barrington.  III.  high 
school.) 


Heaiih  and  Phynivui  Kduvation 

I'onm^rvation  of  hoarin|{  is  to  become  a  part  of 
the  health  program  offered  in  Maryland  schools,  the  State 
Dept,  of  Ed.  and  Dept,  of  Health  reports.  In  tlie  past 
year,  the  plan  has  been  instituted  experimentally  in  five 
Marvland  counties  and  statewide  procedure  will  start  in 
the  fall. 

The  program  calls  for  testing  each  school  child  with  an 
audiometer,  for  ear  clinics  in  each  county.  Special  classes 
will  be  provided  when  there  are  more  than  10  students 
needing  special  instruction  in  a  school  or  community. 

A  robollion  aifainNf  milk  staged  by  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  graders  of  Oakton  Ischool  in  Fairfax  county.  Va..  was 
successfully  squelched  by  teachers  last  year.  The  teachers 
supplied  the  school  with  two  white  mice,  put  them  in  a 
cage  and  fed  them  well  except  that  only  one  was  given 
milk.  The  other  grew  thin  and  thinner  and  finally  died. 
Oakton  teachers  call  it  the  “proof  and  practice”  system. 
.Mniosl  all  of  the  children  immediately  started  drinking 
milk  again. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Functioning  School  Health  Council,”  Edythe  Tucker.  Jour,  of 
Health  and  Physical  Ed.,  May  1948.  1201  16th  St.,  N.  IT'..  Wash. 
(),  1).  C.  (Activities  of  a  school-community  health  council  in 
Bremerton,  Wash.) 

“Tennis  Training,  Scholastic  Coach,  .4pr.  1948.  (Report  of  the 
tennis  training  program  developed  for  C.hicago  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  by  the  school  system.  Public  Park  Tennis  .4ssn. 
and  Chicago  Tennis  Assn.) 


AMtdio^Visual 


L'no  of  FM  in  odnealional  broailcastinU  is 

increasing,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed.  announced  last  month.* 
As  of  April  some  100  school  systems  and  colleges  were 
on  their  way  to  FM  ownership  and  operation.  However, 
there  is  no  big  rush  for  the  20  EM  channels  that  have 
been  .set  aside  for  educational  purposes,  FCC  Chairniaii 
\\  avne  Coy  reports.  He  warns  that  unless  they  are  fullv 
utilized,  the  FCC  will  be  pressured  for  their  release.  With 
only  oO  channels  assigned  to  commercial  broadcasters, 
there  is  strong  com|>etition  for  those  lanes. 

Toai*hinf{  audio-visual  inolhodN  through  the 
use  of  audio-visual  methods  has  been  somewhat  neglected, 
educators  believe.  Last  month.  Coronet  Instructional 
Films  announced  that  it  had  taken  steps  to  remedy  the 
situation.  A  two  and  on«»-half  reel  sound-motion  picture 
on  the  value  of  films  in  classroom  instruction,  along  w  ith 
suggestions  for  their  effective  use,  has  been  released, 
('ailed  “In.struclioiial  Films — The  New  Way  to  Greater 
Education.”  the  movie  is  half  the  cost  of  mo.st  16nmi. 
films  and  is  available  on  loan  without  charge. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  I.NTEREST 

*E.l/  for  Education,”  Frank  Dunham.  Off.  of  Ed..  Wash.  25.  I).  C. 
(Suggestions  for  planning,  licensing  and  utilizing  FM  educational 
radio  stations.) 

“Throw  Away  Those  Discs,”  Win.  J.  Elliott.  I.ibrary  Jour.,  May 
15,  1948.  (i2  .  15th  St..  N.  Y.  19.  ( Description  of  the  uses  of  mag¬ 

netic  recording  ft/uipment  in  making  copies  of  records,  broadcasts 
and  .speeches.) 

“Radio  in  Elementary  Education,”  Roy  Dcl'erl  If  illey  and  Helen 
■Inn  Young.  450  p.  ■'s3.50  Heath  F;  Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Bos¬ 
ton  16.  ( Terhnii/ues  for  teaching  by  radio  and  suggestions  for 
courses  of  study  based  on  radio  programs  within  and  without  the 
schools.) 


y  ovational-tndnHirial 


\  uow  r<»lo  f4»r  M«*li4»ol  )|uidau4*4*  is  developing 
as  a  result  of  federally-sponsored  counseling  centers  for 
veterans,  according  to  David  H.  W  ingilian,  director  of 
the  \etcrans'  educational  counseling  service  in  the  Los 
Angeles  school  system.  He  reports  that  the  chief  indi¬ 
cation  from  a  survey  of  school  districts  ojierating  such 
centers  is  that  .schools  are  destined  to  become  coun.^cling 
ageiK  ies  for  tbe  entire  community. 

Of  II  centers  reporting  in  his  survey.  92',  counsel 
adults  other  than  veteran.*.  Eighty-three  per  cent  plan  to 
make  guidance  on  vocations,  education  and  personal 
problems  available  to  all  school  levels.  Seven  of  the  10 
('alifornia  schools  included  in  the  poll  plan  to  continue 
their  centers  after  termination  of  \  eterans  .Administration 
( ontracts. 

The  d  ireclion  .school  guidance  is  taking  in  New  Jersey 
is  to  lie  revealed  in  a  report  due  this  summer.*  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  the  first  state  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  guidance 
in  secondary  schools,  gathers  statistics  every  five  years. 
The  forthcoming  figures  compared  with  those  for  1931 
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uill  slio'v  tliat  wliilc  some  "iiidance  activities  have  re¬ 
mained  fairly  static,  others  have  increased  two-,  three-, 
and  four-fold.  Presentation  of  occupational  information 
ihrouph  subject  matter  courses  and  movies  has  more  than 
doubled.  Counseling  and  testing  services  have  almost 
tripled.  Placement  of  graduates  has  increased  four  times. 

Vocational  guidance  in  New  Jersey’s  vocational  and 
technical  schools,  as  may  be  expected,  is  well  ahead  of 
that  in  academic  high  schools  where  emphasis  remains  on 
educational  rather  than  vocational  counseling. 

Apprenfi<*4*Nllip  Iraininy^.  acknowledged  as  an 
industrial  weak  spot,  is  making  more  progress  on  the  West 
Coast  than  elsewhere.  Of  2(X).000  registered  apprentices 
in  the  country,  30.0()()  are  in  California.  At  a  \^estern 
States  Training  Conference  in  Boyes  Springs,  Calif.,  last 
month,  industrialists,  labor  leaders  and  Government  offi¬ 
cials  indicated  that  most  of  the  increase  has  come  from 
belter  understanding  between  labor  and  management  on 
the  apprenticeship  program  and  from  cooperation  witli 
public  school  systems  which  provide  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion.  However,  an  insufficient  number  of  apprentices  is 
not  the  only  problem.  More  disconcerting  is  the  fact  that 
tliey  are  not  getting  the  basic  math,  science,  physics  and 
drawing  needed  in  the  newer  skilled  trades. 


made  a  survey  of  the  comic-book  reading  habits  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  pupils  in  three  California  commu¬ 
nities.  These  towns  included  Palo  Alto,  a  college  town. 
South  San  Francisco,  an  industrial  city,  and  Mountain 
\  iew,  a  rural  community.  Investigators  found  that  while 
comic-book  reading  was  widespread,  it  was  not  a  major 
time-consuming  activity,  and  that  Donald  Duck  and  his 
animated  cohorts  were  favored  above  violent  underworld 
characters.  Students  with  the  least  intelligence,  poorest 
.scholarship  and  citizenship  and  lowest  reading  ability 
read  only  a  few  more  comics  than  those  students  at  the 
very  top  of  the  scale,  although,  in  general,  those  students 
living  in  the  college  community  read  less  than  those  in 
rural  and  industrial  towns.  Concluding  their  report,  the 
researchers  say:  “Those  who  would  eradicate  this  rela¬ 
tively  harmless  form  of  recreation  should  be  prepared  to 
su|)ply  a  more  constructive  pastime.” 

Efforts  in  this  direction  are  not  unfamiliar.  Arousing 
interest  in  other  types  of  reading  is  one  logical,  if  diffi¬ 
cult.  answer.  In  Chicago,  the  public  libraries  and  Illinois 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  are  sponsoring  classes 
to  give  schools  a  hand  in  this  enterprise.  Classes  deal 
w  ith  children's  reading  and  seek  to  give  parents  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  interest  their  children  in  the  right  type  of 
books. 


(:urrf:st  readisg  of  special  interest 

*''l‘ro/!rcss  in  I'orntinnnl  Giiitinnre"  R.  H.  Giniliffr.  \tiifr.  Vora- 
tional  Jour.,  \fay  I’HR.  1010  I  erniont  Arc.,  W  ash.  .5,  1).  (.. 

“Office  Sinndarits."  1’I5E\  Forum.  May  1201  huh  Si., 

Va.sh.  (}.  D.  (Forum  on  office  standards  presents  “Attitudes, 
Their  Acquisition  and  Modification."  by  Roper  .4.  Hardy;  “Ere- 
parinp  the  Student  for  Rusincs.s,"  Katharine  fan  Rushirk:  “The 
Arernpe  Repinninp  Office  Worker,"  Oivcn  Forte;  and  “Stream- 
lininp  Office  Methods,"  Homer  Smith.) 

“Junior  Gollepe  IT  ill  Serve  (.ommunity,"  Jos.  Morici.  Soli.  Man- 
,i"rm('nt.  May  1048.  .52  Vanderbilt  Are..  A'.  Y.  IT.  (Plans  for  the 
educational  program  at  Los  .Ingcles'  Harbor  Technical  Institute 
in  Wilmington.) 

“The  School  Farm."  A.  L.  Reck,  On-jion  Kd.  Jour.  May  1018.  410 
Gerlinger  RIdp.,  Portland.  (The  purposes  and  operation  of  the 
.school  farm  sponsored  by  Future  Farmers  at  Ganby,  Ore.,  high 
school.) 

“Ihinuoody  Industrial  Institute,"  \oratioiial  Fd.  News.  May  1048. 
McGrnu'-Hill,  .'DO  W.  i2nd  St..  A'.  Y.  18.  (A  look  at  Wm.  Hood 
Dunicnodv  Industrial  Institute  in  Minneapolis  and  its  vocational 
program.) 


Partmi-Teaeher 


Fi|2hfiii|{  4*i»mic*N  is  gaining  more  power  as  a 
national  movement.  East  month  three  cities  started  cam¬ 
paigns  to  ban  the  sale  of  un-funny  funnies.  In  Detroit. 
.16  books  were  blacklisted.  Hillside,  Mich.,  banned  the 
same  ones.  In  Indianapolis  the  mayor  weeded  out  d.S  as 
bring  unfit  for  sale  and  indicated  that  a  public  burning 
of  comic  books  might  Ik*  effective.  But  while  most  .states 
and  cities  have  laws  prohibiting  the  distribution  of  ob¬ 
scene.  indecent  and  immoral  w  ritings,  nothing  covers  the 
blood  and  thunder  type,  and  authorities  can  only  appeal 
for  the  cooperation  of  magazine  distributors. 

To  what  extent  comics  contribute  to  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  is  debatable.  recent  report  fr»)m  Stanford 
indicates  that  their  harm  is  over-rated.  .At  the  request  of 
the  Calif.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Stanford 


At  th<>  PTA  convonlion  in  Cleveland  last  month. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Hughes,  the  national  president,  announced 
that  membership  had  grown  to  a  record  .5.127.896. 

The  following  new  officers  were  elected:  Dr.  Ilerold 
C.  Hunt,  general  supt.  of  Chicago  schools,  second  vice 
|)rcsident:  Mrs.  Clifford  N.  Jenkins,  of  West  Hempstead. 
Eong  Esland.  vice  president  for  Region  One:  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Nicely,  of  Eric.  Penna..  vice  president  for  Region  Two; 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Sbank.  Indianapolis,  vice  president. 
Region  Four:  Mrs.  C.  C.  Clark.  Natchez.  Miss.,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Region  Six.  The  election  of  officers  in  the  Nat. 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  is  staggered  over  a 
three  year  period  and  officers  serve  for  that  length  of 
time. 

St.  Eouis  was  selected  as  the  1949  convention  city.  The 
meeting  will  take  place  in  May,  but  definite  dates  have 
not  been  determined. 

K«*havi«»r  problem  niimbor  on4*  among  chil¬ 
dren  in  Chicago  neighborhoods  is  their  use  of  profane 
and  obscene  language,  according  to  of  2.697  parents 
responding  to  a  PTA  questionnaire.  Questionable  comic 
books  and  movies  were  cited  as  the  primary  problem  by 
.30'  (  and  conduct  of  children  in  theaters  and  on  streets 
late  at  night  were  of  first  concern  to  25'/i .  Returns  from 
the  questionnaire  are  not  complete.  Eventually  the  Chi¬ 
cago  association  hopes  to  hear  from  ail  of  its  120,000 
members  in  order  to  learn  where  to  start  on  its  next  de¬ 
linquency  campaign. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Strong  Is  the  Current."  Dorothy  Sparks.  284  p.  $1.50.  III.  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  6  N.  Michigan  Are..  Chicago  2. 
(A  history  recounting  47  years  of  PTA  activity  in  Illinois.) 

“Parents  as  Teachers"  Committee  on  Emotional  Stability  of 
Metropolitan  Sch.  Study  Council.  Rur.  of  Pubis..  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Columbia  U.  25p.  35r.  (Diseus.sion  of  practical  ways  in 
which  parents  can  become  better  teachers.) 
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Building  and  Kquipment _ 

Portable,  but  permanent.  elaNHro«»inH  are 

beinp  planned  for  new  schools  in  Seattle,  the  Amer.  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Assn,  reports.  Under  the  building  designs 
contemplated,  one  or  more  classrooms  may  be  moved  at 
a  time  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another  to  take  care  of 
eventual  population  shifts. 

Built  as  separate  units,  classrooms  will  be  attached  to 
either  side  of  masonry  corridors  which  extend  from  a 
non-transjwrtable  central  unit  housing  offices,  heating 
and  plumbing  plants  and  perhaps  an  auditorium  and 
lunchroom.  Designers  say  that  the  initial  cost  of  the  mov¬ 
able  unit  is  approximately  half  that  of  a  conventional 
classroom  and  that  the  expen.«e  of  transporting  it  across 
town  would  be  about  $500. 

After  mierofllmn  bave  e«ime  inieraeardN  to 

reduce  shelf  mileage  in  research  libraries  and  make  val¬ 
uable  reference  works  available  to  low-budget  institu¬ 
tions.  .As  with  microfilm,  book  pages  arc  photographed  in 
miniature,  but  instead  of  being  filmed  on  a  roll  are 
produced  on  standard  3"  by  5"  catalog  cards.  Over  the 
microfilming  method,  the  microcard  has  these  advantages: 
( 1 )  each  3"  x  5"  card  contains  100  book  pages,  saving 
space  and  permitting  easier  handling  (2)  microeards  can 
contain  their  own  catalog  information  (3)  mierocard 
filming,  because  it  requires  less  material,  costs  between 
10  and  20  times  less. 

The  first  microcard  reader,  develo|)ed  by  the  Northern 
Kngraving  &  Mfg.  Co.  of  LaCrosse.  Wis..  goes  on  the 
market  this  month  with  a  .$190  price  tag.  However,  a 
hand  scanner  to  locate  specific  pages  or  read  short  sec¬ 
tions  will  retail  at  $15.50.  Kastman  Kodak  has  develo|)ed 
the  equipment  for  making  the  microcards.  It  also  has 
perfected  equipment  for  making  a  microcard  containing 
.5(X)  book  pages,  but  so  far  no  practicable  reader  has  been 
invented. 


(:URRE^T  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Portable  Swimming  Pool”  Clifford  Kasrie.  Jour,  of  Health  and 
Physical  Ed..  May  mS.  1201  Ihth  St..  N.  IF.,  Wash.  h.  1).  C. 
( Directions  for  constructing  an  all-metal  portable  swimming  pool 
useful  for  schools  not  able  to  afford  a  permanent  pool.) 

“Science  Room  for  Secondary  Schools,”  Morris  Meistcr.  Science 
Teacher.  Apr.  1948.  201  N.  School  St.,  Normal,  III.  (Standards  for 
science  rooms  proposed  to  the  Nat.  Science  Teachers  Assn.) 


3tiscellumg _ 

When  n«»le>wriiin||  lN*eaiiie  a  fad  in  Dennis- 
villc  school  in  Cape  May  county.  N.  J..  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  teacher,  Mrs.  .Anna  R.  Loveland,  encour¬ 
aged  students  to  write  notes  to  her  about  their  school 
work.  She  found  that  such  notes  contained  much  infor¬ 
mation  that  students  hesitated  to  give  out  in  conversation. 
l..ater  the  note  system  was  expanded  to  include  parents. 
\ow  each  student  keeps  an  assignment  notebook  which  is 
used  for  messages  to  and  from  parents  as  well  as  for  stu¬ 
dent-teacher  correspondence. 


New  Classroom  Material 

The  Living  Earth  ...  a  t.eries  of  four  10-minule 
16  mm.  soiiml-color  films  on  soil  conservation  by  tlte 
(.'onscrxation  foundation.  Individual  reels  are  en¬ 
titled  “The  Birth  of  the  Soil.”  “.Arteries  of  Life," 
“This  A'iial  Earth”  and  “Seeds  of  Destruction.”  Dis- 
trihiitiuii  through  Eneyclopa'dia  Hritannica  Films. 
W  ilmette.  HI.,  will  start  late  in  June.  $90  per  reel. 
M'O  available  on  loan. 

Spelling  Goals  Nine.  .  .  a  spelling  textbook  for  high 
schools.  Web'ter  Fubl.  ('o..  1008  Washington  Ave., 
.“st.  Louis  3.  $1.35. 

Ilolany  and  Our  Social  Economy  .  .  .  32-page 
pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Nat.  Wildlife  Feileration 
for  Use  in  seienee  or  social  s<-ienee  classes.  8.39  17th 
St..  N.W  .,  W  ash.  6.  lOe. 

1  «»Hr  Heritage  of  Freedom  ...  a  new  study  guide 
for  teachers  of  English  and  social  studies  published 
b\  the  Nmer.  Heritage  Foiindalion  and  di-tribnted 
by  the  Off.  of  Ed..  W  ash.  25.  I).  C. 

Machine  IFoodworking  .  .  .  text  on  the  use  of  a 
great  variety  of  woodworking  to<ds  for  sehool  shop-. 
MeKnight  &  Mcknight,  Bloomington.  III.  I52p.  $2.75. 

Youth  Comes  of  .4ge  ...  a  new  text  in  MeOraw- 
llill's  American  Home  aixl  Family  series.  Written  by 
Wellington  (L  Pierce,  it  di-eii-ses  friendships,  dates, 
brother  and  sister  ridation-hips,  problem  with  par¬ 
ents,  marriage  and  the  home.  3.30  W.  '120(1  .''t., 
N.  Y.  i». 

Dietetic  Careers  ...  a  list  of  books,  periodicals 
and  pamphlets  on  dietetic  jobs  in  hospitals,  govern¬ 
ment  service,  public  health  work,  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities.  industry  and  business.  15p.  Free.  Amer. 
Dietetic  Assn..  620  N.  .Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 

Sttcial  Science  Films  .  .  .  “.‘Spanish  Influence  in 
the  Cnited  .‘states.”  “Arctic  Borderlands  in  Winter, 
and  “The  Malay  Peninsula."  Ml  one  reel,  sound, 
cidor  or  black-and-white,  (ioroiiet  Instructional  Filins, 
Coronet  Bldg..  Chicago.  $90  and  $15. 

Primer  on  N  fnd  .  .  .  booklet  on  history  and  uses 
of  wool,  including  information  on  .Scottish  plaids. 
Botany  Worsted  Mills.  Passaic.  N.  j. 

Hasic  Facts  About  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  2'1- 
page  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  H.  N.  Dept,  of  Public 
Information.  1.3c.  V  more  detailed  manual  “A  Guide 
to  the  I'nited  Nations  (lharter"  is  available  to  teach¬ 
ers  for  ,30c.  Internatl.  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
U.  Press.  2%0  Broadway,  N.A’.C. 

About  People  ...  an  8-page  comb'  for  intergroup 
education  prepared  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B’nai  B'rith.  215  5tii  Ave..  N.  A.  10.  $7.50  per  .300. 
Another  comic.  “Fair  Play”  is  a  baseball  story  deal¬ 
ing  with  prejudice.  .Single  copies  of  both  arc  free. 

Ilotc  to  Judge  .duthorities  ...  a  film  lesson  on 
evaluating  statements  of  “authorities.”  For  students 
from  junior  high  through  college.  One  reel,  sound. 
■‘»'.3,  b  &  w:  .$90.  color.  Coronet  Instructional  Filins, 
(.'oronet  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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